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ABSTRACT ^ 

■ > . Tl 
are intended to id^ 
monitoring educat: 
Tlie ceirtral focus oj 
cost- finding concepts 

Various sections of the- paper discuss the^ use of cost indicators fot 
ijiterstate educational comparisonsr examine the use of cost 
indicators for comparing education irith other sta^te governmental 
services- in Florida, consider -the , madn issues, and, concerns in 
developing and using a costing system for education, offer 
suggestions for classifying and costing Florida's educational goals, 
an4 discuss some fundamental concerif and problems related to a 
uniform costing system, ani t^ some of th^ financial management 
problems facing edut:atioj^al administra^tors^ The appendix contain§v^ / 
examples of suggested data presentation formats and data requ^^mjents 
'for use in a si:atewide educational costing system. (JG) 
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This p^«r was prepafed (at the invitation of the Florida Coirmissionar 
x) as one of f dur- ef f cdrts at identifying xniLcators for pi±)-^ 




lie educaticn^ 

at the ^ad. of this "phase (II)" 'in -the developnent of the Bdiiqation Elonent 
of the Sts^p^ Caapceimaaxm Plan. .This particular p^jer on 
of cost and the opsting of Florida's ediication .goals should relad in 
CDnjvmction with the paper of Dr. Kam AlexancSer; he ^vrote on tne effect 
o£ education on "the wealth of the State (and for the individual) and the 
ability of the State to support educaltion. The other ^>rri.t^s<and their 
topics are Dr. Arthur Lewis on student achievement and tile level of 
tfTfp^iyv^ of the Florida citizenry, and Dr. Charles GrLgg on target 
pqpulations for edtocation, services provided Floridians and pitizen 



purpose of identifying- and developing a^set of indicators is 
ta Rcmtor educational acHvities from the st^rce level. Educational 
indicators will help identify poli<^ conceois, point to changes in t^i 



* Assistant Professor of Higher Education and Policy. Studies , B^catibnal 
Management Sy starts , College of Education, The Florida State miversity^, 
Tallahassee. Acknowledgerrent is gratefully given to the vs?^ busy toiup 
. of persons vAto provided camnents during the preparation of/the vari9us 
drafts of this paper. Responsibility for the contents, of course , /tests 
with the writer. . , . f 

♦*For additional infonration about this project, contacyDr. Fred^Daniel, 
Florida Departirent bf Education, Tallahassee. . / '/ 
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Systran, suggest areas wliofe in-<3epth investigation is warranted qnd 
• enable irarp^^ specific prpjections to be attarpted about the future. 
EDevelopnent of edup^tk)nal indicators leads to identification of vAiat is 
both d^rmon apdunique .^about educational* activities ; hdwever, their <^evGlop- 
n^t does , lean heavily on social and eaonomic iridicators already -in use 
' (Q:;g.^/lEor .the study of th^ quality of life) . Ihis overlap in cx)nceptual- 
ization points to the inter^elatedness of ' education with most other 
functions of society. ^ 

v The initial phase (I) in the ^development of the Education Element 
termnated with a March, 1975 statement titled "Education Policy for the 
-State of Florida." * One of its sections contained a list of Goal^s of 
Education*, seven in all, vftiich are used in this fiaper. Tiie goalg were 
developed after an extensive series of* meetings involvihg education experts, 
interested citi;zens dnd government officials. Ihe go^ls and the statement 
of education policy were subsequently given official status- through the 
top channels of Florida .^tate government. A similar series of events are 
*^plcu^ed for the development and opnpletion of phase II, meahing that tlhe 
^ r^rtant issues and indicators from this and the* other three papers will 
'• be eventually distilled into a policy document. (Sce, Fpii^gpuc 

The central focus of this paper is on the specification of cost 
f'inciinq opnceptq plus ic^tif ication of a. few tost indicators. SChere 
appears* to be strong feelings about the need for development' of a uniform 
costing system across the entire .spectnm of education and especially 
acros^ the entire ,Kinaergarten--University levels, of public education in 



*Eiecause this i^ a State of Florida public education fjroject, only \ 

passing attentioa will be given to private education. It is assumed 
e. ■ th$Lt the same set of opncepta wuld apply to both public qjnd private 
education. * c.. 
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I'lin ida. c!oncc»pLs Lov tleveldpnent -of such a system will be excmdncxl 

LvlcTw; hc:v/ever, it sliould be apparent that this paper represents ,pnly a 

Ixxjiiining effort for such a vast ar^ oonplex tasH. Ihe testing of the 

* . .f .\ . ■ • 

coTKrepts^ Uieir feasibility as to data collection and their use in policy 

lanal^is are tasks, for the future. ^ ^ \^ . 

The reader should be aware that. Florida public education is.caiprisGd 

of four sub-systQins: adult-vocational-technical, ccmnunity colleges 

and state universities. All jsystems function as part of the Departinent 

of Education, although the state Universities have a separate Bo^ard of 

Regents. Even though the* systems of public education anong the seVeral 

states in the U.S. may be orgaiUze^and financed differently, many ^ / 

interstate oonparisons are made among them. Because these oonparisons /are 

often used as indicators of a state's ocninitment ^ to education and its/ 

need for federal aid, a few ccnnents about sufch conpa^isons are pi^es^rited 

m the next section of the paper. Fcj^lowing the interstate oorpc^iri^ 

s^ttion appears a brief disdussion^on Florida intergovetnment'aj. cofet 

oonparisofis for and with education.^ This subject 'is 6f particular interest 

to state officials concerned with 'funding all government programs. The 

main '^issues and concepts about the . costing of education is presented 

pri^r to the suggestions for classifying and costing Florida's educational 

jjoals. lirief mention is rtade at -the end* of the paper ab^ut some of the 

tjrdenental concerns with a unifpnp costing "system and* about /some of tlio 

iitpojrtant financial management problems facing education administirators • 

Interstate Conparisons , " Given the widespread ooncem abqut the rising cost 

of government", and education in. particular, it is inportant to compare 

*' ■ • • ■ • . 

Florida's financing efforts with i^iose of o*ther state goverrtnents^ U&inc^ 



a standard scarce, such as jjiie Statistical Alpstracrt ^ the United States 



(1974 edition) , one finds that Florida ranks 21st in current average W 
expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance for 1974, Thxs 
position was several ranks better than 28th vMch Florida held for per 
^ oiqp it^ personal income in 1973*. Fran this data (indicator) it appears 
that Florida is (or has) inade a, serious effort in the financial supftort 
of education^ Whether the efforlj^"i5^(or'v;as) sufficient to meet the 
educational needs of the Florida population is another qCts^t^n. 
Futhermofe, because of the lack of any nomiative data which itd^ht 
provide a yardstick for co|paring the actual per capita ejqDenditxireS/ 

it is probably goii^ to be necessary to continue using the rai4 order 

• / 

data. ^ ' 4t 

^ ^. • 

It seems inportant to use per capita education expenditures for 

^ • 

interstate ocinparisons so that same idea of financial effort can be '^.^ 

obtained about each state relative to Florida. If it was desired to i^^te 

per capita education expenditures to any of the achievarent. levels (e.g., 

cost Ejer high school graduate per 1,000 population) as an attenpt to ^ / 

Qost "output"/ then siach 5ata should be conpilet^/^r all states. However; 

J ' 

the use of population data from retirement states such as Florida can 

be a hazardous undertakijig because of the various methods for counting 

« 

the "tenporary" resident \k\o is a retiree. Similarly , J;he data on 
personal income needs to be ^amined to determine the extent to which 
transfer payments (retiranent income) are excluded. Clarifications of 
this kind are needed to insure that Florida is correctly' ranked'' and corrpared 

' \ ■ 

*Flortda's neighbors ranked much lower overcill: Alabama 47 and 48, 
respectively; Georgia 37 and 36. 



Interrdepartinintal cxmparisons for Florida State GovenT^^ With 

education /taking over 60 percent of the Florida g^eral state appropriation, 

i ' ' ' ' 

it is of :^ntca:est to corpare the population served by education with those 

being sorted by other government functions. CdnparijLSons of this type may * 

be made cjn a per capita basis for three different populations: 

I a. total population 
j b. 'target population 

c, client population A v 

For eaci of those three groups the per capita Is determined by dividing 

I ■ r 

the functional state appropriation^ (e/g. , education) by each of the^ 
three population groves. Fran such per capita data it is possible to 



conpar^ the state financial contribution^ for sudl services as education r, 
youth Services, corrections, welfare and so on. 

If per capita data are tabulated for each year, a tirte series ahcilysis ^ 
can ijd performed which will detect v^ether there has in f^iibt been ah 

' ^ - V 

increase in appropriations. For exaotple, tota^ appropr iata^o^is nv^ have 
increased but the appropriation per student (6. a^^l6ve)^ctui^ly^.^^ 
due to an unaxpectod increase in enrollment, "^ch fact is n^t obvious by 
examining only the education appropriation from year to year.\ Incidentally, 
this kind of itoalysis vsould also reveal the appropriation per Wtudent which 
was greater than intended when enrollment decAyied unexpectedly. 

this tirrve of inflation it is octremely iirportant to adjust all 
appropriations', (i.e., deflate them) to constant dollars so that the r^l 
purchasing power of the funds is clearly, shewn. It is possible to have 
an increase in appropriations, but have the increase too small to recover 
lost piurchasing .power, leading to an actual reduction of input resources. ^ 
It may be uiseful for Florida education officials (with support from the 
Department of Administration) to develop a cost indej^ for education 

G 

I 

\ . ' . ' ■ 
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analogous to the consurrer porice index. 'Sudi an index for higher education 
is proposed by D. Kent^Halstead, Statg,>ride Pljanning for ^lighec ai,ucatiqn - 
A cost of education index for all of education would provide a -^eady ineans 
for •assessing the iirpact of rising prides for \i(lf g / soli n e and other 
volatile'- iterns. 



Another kind o^ 



among Florida gd 




focus on cost of all education programs* First,! it vrould be neceaMary to 
deterininB cost of educaticn as at: relates to*Flqrida.'s goal^"V 



th!e education and 



V 



r 



vrhich will be discussed in detail belowr. Secondi 

training programa^throu^ioiit Florida stats govrarment would hav^S'^D be 
identified. It wuld seem ^jpropriats to incluflfii only judi ? (tertiajqr) 
education activities prograna i^di, clearly i elate to one of the.^ 
seven Florida ediacation goals, * Programs or acthatie^ vfeLch train ^ ^ 
individusLLs to perform a job, or parts of a jc±), peculiarly related to 
"^a function of state government would he exclu3led.\ Third, the ocsfets for 
the goaJArelated education pirograras would then be Hietenninaa using the 
iden^cal costing, cono^rtis used for d^emiining regular e^ucation^oosts.* 

ib be ireaningful in the corparison with regular ed uc atio n costSr 
these tertiary goal-related education costs must follow thej sane set of 
cost-finding principles. Because there is almost a ocixplete abscnoe of , 

^tatQ policy for terticusy education/ it would not be siapcisi^ t6 ^ud 

— -^--^ihr^-^^" * . . . ' N ' 

great variations in costs among Sieit prograns (if ^t is possible to co m pil e 

such data) . In ai^ event, the purpose of these regular, and tertiary '^pro- 

gro*^ costs \vould be 'to assess the Aspect for substitytability of resources r 
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'^Should it later becarje appropriate to campare the costs of goal-wplatsd 
education in non-stato govemrrent organizations, then the sarre procredures 

-should be folla//ed. For exanple, it wxjuld be infonrative to ccmpare the, 
cQ3ts'of basic skills (goal #1) taught in churches, YJCA's, county and ^ < 
muigdclpal govamrrents, big and srnall bu^3 trusses, hospitals, military units 
and so on, with those in the KLndergartcn-University systems/ 

• \j ^ ^ ' ■ • / 



y - . . - I 

e.g., it might be more effecient (and effective?) to use local school, 
teachers at prisons jcather than the prisons fund a special education staff. 
Mote that thisrjcind of policy cinalysis rests on the assumption that regular 
school teachers would want to v;ork in prisons and v/ould require liJttle 
'sj^^al training foSi^such work. These and other charetcteristics^ define, , 
the questionable ai^sunffcLc^^^ of substitutability which itself must be 
subjected to policy analysis* This particular example should s&n/e to 
indicate that aRDropriatle c^t data may begin a pol>«y analysis, but, in ' 
education at least, shoum not force a decision about use of 'resources 
withbut extensive investigation. Finally, it should be noted that a 
ocnparison of programs bejtween two difference forms of ^organization* 
(i.^., regular education versus tertiary education) can valid only if 
the inputs, processes'^and outcanes are similar (or identical), otherwise 
one would be caiparing ^les, oranges, and bowling balls. 

Cost conparisons among various government departments and regular 

s 

V ■ ' . 

education units does appear to be a necessary f^irst ste^ before examining 
cannon and unique oourse objectives, teaching methods, instructional • 
media and methods, stvdent characteristics,, learning outoanes (knowledge ' 
added) and other such variables vAiich influence or determine costs (unless, 
of course, one wants to focus first on final outccmes which relate 
to ocnpetencies and other such performances bclsed evaluation systems)* 
In otl:^ words, it seems practical to use cost data as indicators 
of progran uniqueness, i.e. , costs falling in the plus or minus 
third standard deviation almost assuredly indicate *san:Te special 



*Th^ writer has been told of a preliminary finding tliat the student/ 
teacher ratio for education progrc?ms in youth services is quite large, 
a result vMch gives low unit costs but raises questions about the 
quality of educatdon for the many special students involved. 
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set of Resources or program characteristics are involved. Ihird, or ^jen 
secxjnd, standard deviation "costs can be used as decision dkta for detSHfltnii^ 
^^jhen a fuU program review rnay be in order. In other wcards^ cost da^ are - . 
surrogates for program differences; they should not be. viewed as real 
things existing apart from the programs they represent. In fact, oost 
data are the artifacts or consequences of hundreds of program decisions and 
have no meaning unto thanselves except in relaticaA to some standard of 
judgment vAiich in the extreme may be arbitrary aij^ capricious , . as well 
as unrelated to desirable educational Outcomes (should they be known and 
Specified) . 

0 

lb verify the relationship between program resource characteristics - 
and costs it is <^^i^ necessary to know that instruction^ costs can 
be explained wit| two. kinds of data*: salary level aw? student-faculty 
ratio**. Thus, costs will be high where salary, levels are high and the 
stident-f acuity ratio is low; this would follow, for exanple when ccnparing 
school districts with the' state median or departnvental costs with an 
averse college cost. Biucation', as a labor intensive enterprise, has ■ 
program co^ts which are canposed- mainly of salary costs^ - There have been 
many attaipts to use education cost data as simple surrogate measures 
of quality, which can, as indicated above, lead to misinterpretations, 
either good or bad. However, problems with oost analysis do not negate 



* For indicators one might use: for salary level-median Salary by ocnmbn 
rank, pay grade or years of seniority; for student-faculty ratio-full 
tine equivalents, student's and faculty, with FTE conventionally defined 
and based on three and four quarter averages. . " 

**This is not tb ignore the very high cost of vocational, tedhnical and , 
scientific eduipnent and supplies, v/hich must be included in any realistic 
costing procure; hc/zever, the two variables mentioned are coonon across 
all of ^ucaSon, k-University . ■ ^ ■ 



its basic value; suppoirt of cost analysis rapresents^basxc corxatirant to 
tte rational use *and allocation_^f ...resources . Cost analysis involvas a 
ooirmtr^.t vAiich sa^s inascasab le Ln a v;orld of f irlte (and shrLn:dj-g) . 
educational resources ardjnfinite nsed/darand for thsn. Ihis connititant 
i>dll be coitpleta when we resort to the analysis of opportunity oos^T^ing 
this and other such ,econamic concepiis) before decidirg on tJsp raosf- 
socially efficient resource allocatioJf patterns. . ^ . 

Costing Concepts and Issues . A concern wi.th costs as inputs in the 
educational systan of Florida is a fcst step toward understaixihig the 
relationship between- resource costs and educational output. , 'Although 
it is iiiixartant to identify output costs, it is first, necessary t& 
dari^ input and process costs ard specify a set of costing prqcedures.< - 
Even then, mach rarains to-be done: data mist be' found or cr^ted^ / 
classified, ccnpiled and tabulated, analyzed and then evaluated. In 
other wealds, it is first necessary bo Specify a ^et of cost finding - 
principles, perform historical cost studies, evaluate these and then . * 
consider their future use/ i.e., forecast., future costs. 

Ohe discussion here (and elsei*!are) about cost fin4ing principles 
assumes a particular and rather oonventiana35>-a6t of meanings for the 
concept of cost. . m a general sense, cost data'ijeveal patterns of resource 
usag^ in organizations. (In the jargon of the coit expert, one can speak/ 
vrite about the resource^^sraption patterns - costs - and their variations 
^ over tiire.) Ihe effects of law, custom and regularized accounting pro- 
ccdies largely Oetermina he./ coStVata are identified. Using econcmic 
concepts one may ignore nost of the previously mentioned constraints, but 
the. results may prove little better if every analyst may change the 

10 . 



eoDnomiG assunptionS/ since ona v^ouldl^t 42e operating uTider the 

ordinary constraints. Although it is possible^at regular procedures for 

cost effectiveness anaiysis^niight be specified, ate-p^eaent it is a highly 

artful process \^th little irore to guide i& than the heuristics of previous 

studies , fev of which have bean broad enou^, in scope to warrant losage 

on a stabe educatiqrf system in th^ United States. 

Nonetheless/ tfie cost effectivensss and human capital inves-tment 
*• ' ■ ■ . 

studies deserye careful attention. Th^.can provide indicators of the^ 
eoorjoinic value, o'f education and even if produced in rrarr/ nonTStandard farms , , 
can suggest where ^licy irakers might be xcost able to earn society (ar-d 
<^the individual, hxjpefully) a high return on public education expewiitures*'# 
In some fields, .aocording to a variety of professional and populist sources, 
a young person could earn more lif e-tiice inccme by investing his educational 
eaqynditures ihd reaping the return. The big cost factor to the young 
person is not necessarily the tuition an5 fees paid to a college, but the 
xnoorre lost v?hile not working. Even thoi:gh such an assunption may appear 
ludicrous because we currently have 10 million unenployed and another * ' 
20 ntdlli«n under-«!53la?Qd,._feh^ is very in^sbrtaxit to a person 

who wants to take an educational l^^a from a pej^manent job, e'.g. , to finish 
ii3ork for a bachelor^ degree or for retraining. 





Should weaver learn enough about institutional costs, mai^xwer fore- 
casting and how to project the political philosqphy in. the VMte House 
vahidi will be shaping the econonyilh 29-40 years, we may want to consider 
a vridor use of tlha economic oonccpts of costs for determining resource* 



♦incidentally, ona should' he ai^rare that legislators guard jealously theix 
sovereign prerogative to nol^ and act on as sorptions. The cost analyst using 
tho ax-tful conccpt^j of economic analyses of'^o::;ts my find bJL^/hars^f ('havijng 
to make assumptions vMch the average legislator may f sel is usurpation of 
his/ner authority. , 
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irrporfeant bo oonsiiar rata of /rSfcu^n stuiias on aiucation in'«restirs^^ » ^ 

■ iniicators of diffaraicas in ths st^itus reward systsr. in 'cha United 3*--ates. 

(I^,e bcisic pDlicr/ quastiarAvTiatl-iar ani^ particular. \r:)p2i^cn jlnau^ 

more than any other sessns nostly settled 'by ths v;edith of the industry 

and the social stratification systen of the country.) . . * 

Another policy issue, sonewhat less in its global diirensiqns, vath 

strong financia]^^ overtones, centers on the programs in industry and higher 

education for re-training of persons irf'the basic Skills (goal #1) . Ihis 

clearly i3 *an ouljput issue i^or the publiq schxxxL dysEsm ar-d an input irattar . 

for the oth^ tw6 systans. The buiainess man or corporate, official vho imst 

organize a retraining program in the basic skillS'inay ccrrplain that h^ is 

paying twice for a trained labor pool: firkt, through property ta:<as, then 

through reduced profits fron having to fund tiie progrgm. ^ 

BiisJlssue has cane beforo the Georgia Education Board. Ohe Board 

is now questioning the cost of colleges providing remedial courses for 

high school graduates. One board ifsarber ;^;andarGd out; loud about the possi- 

bility of deducting the college cost of remedial courses fron stable ^ • 

' i^propriatioiTS allocated to the high schools, (the Board 'also considered 

the awarding of attendance certificates to stud^^nts v/ho, appaitently^ sat 

throui^l2 years of public e4ucatian, haying rocei^fed many social pro- 

* ■ t 
Botiais. One wanders if unit costs (per- student tests) might ^ r|^tively^ 

■ * 

^ low because of studaits earning attendance certificates. Finally, one ^^ron- 
ders if irore consjidaraticn should |ot be givan to\he dsvalopsent of 
negativs indicators, e.g., the percent of ntudsnto v.-hg^e vmat t2is 
•Camsgis Cormis^ion on Higher Education caviled the raluctant attandisrs - 
those students in college for' no gccd readcnBlr^ij: than that it i^ tha 

••*'thlhg to do."> • • 

12 ■ . 



itoother iiiipori^ involving costing problems crjncems^ , 

the xise of achievetei-it levels-. It is absolutely necessary tJiat achieveirent 

; be sjjecified ax^ made known to every school.^ Because sH^ npnrs are 

xiseoN^ averages theiewill alvTays. be 50 percent, ^boye and below a: STta^Ji" 

\^^lCT\r^^ -die age-^ade acMevement levels^^ vi^ed, then results 

be skewfed hig^ or lc3w d^)ending on the prarotion jjblicy of the school , and 

the giKie?aL ab^ity level of the studenftkjin r^a^dm^ to; felie' cierograp^i^^ ' \ 

: and social diaEic±eristi?s of the' papal at i onNUsing the school) > f 

• / Using the costing coiioep t s, ^^^^^f^ vdll enable the" ^^^^P^ per- grade ^ ; 

level to i)e detetxnined- However, the- costiiig of achi^evesniait ^focuses on \ 

* the ^ing from one year to the next. The assun5>tian i^that skill levels . 

in eviderice at the end of the yfear^ resulted from the ed u caHcai axstivities , 

o daring the' year; /hovfe^ assunption be verified onlylf tiie student 

vas deficient in.the c3esired skills^^t the beginning of the school year. ^ 

^ ■ \ ..^ * , . , ■ ^ . 

(sesaester/ quarter, or sore tiine period). Thus, it isv necessary to test 

i±e stxdent at the. beginning of the school year , note the ixicarease xn 

. 0^ /: ' ■ • ^ - [ 

akills^t the end of the yeap, thien cost the incxemants or decrements (or 

zero) of change. Btost of this kind of testing 2fequires standar^i^ 

tesjs and if ^applied to the development of basic skills, thgn only \^ 

ane.basic.set of tests 'wou325Mi^ to lie made ^\^lable. Biei^B are pth^ 

. . getieiraL acMevenent tests such asthe FlCadda 12th grade test and the^ \, 

WCtioinally nomed tissts for college admission . (spch' as the SAT ^Dd \ 

skills vDuld involve the xase of paifticul^ ^sts, at the varying grade 
ljevel)f, and be necessary for the costing o^ adhievernent by grade level. 




In oUier words / a cx)st bene t it aneilysis would need to be conducted on 
this raattetr to det^iine vdiether the benefits fijcm determining the cost 
'bf achievement changes by grade level vrould be worth the ,oost of such^ , 
activity. 

Finally, it is ojipoi^tontN^ to note that inudh. ^TSDs-^tjeei done in > 
Florida education these lask few years to define and identify institutional 
arid school costs.. Ihesi^^ efforts inay provide mickx data frcm v4iich cost 
indicatoirs can be developed,; a wide circulation of the documents v*iich der 

scribe the various costing proftedutes should facilitate the developrvent 

♦ X • ■ . ■■ ' : \ ■ \ . • • ■ 
of a better understanding about the costs of Florida education. 

• ^^^^ ' ■ ■ • 

Almost two years of work by the straff of the Divisiori of Cc^tinunity 

Colleges and ;the State University System has resulted in costing efforts 
that will culminate in new funding forirulasX^perhaps prior to the. 1976 
session of the Florida Legislature,, which mandated a conpletion of this 
effort\ A new Florida Post-secondary Education Xtairtnission has as one of - 
its tasi^s a determination of eduction costs by March 1976. There shpul^di 
l?e;no mistaking the fact thaft: the Legislature is reafly, to change funding 
arrangen4nts ^for education evefi' thovigh the existing fornulas-^aye been - 
in existence for only a few years. Here then is a use of costiiig systems, 
at present without output data, which raises many ^nore que$H^ions . than 
can be asked and answered in' this short papec. . * . 

Another oosting developtient in Florida education is , that, of the K- 

12 system. Its data are now being piiblishqd with special ^talfles of ^ ^ 

* »■ - ' ' 

educational expenditures shown (classified) as direct or indirect co^ts- 

, . ' w • 

see the 1^973-1974 annual report ^of. the ComLssioner of Education. Vll of 
these oDstirig fiSi^ts will enable publication of new Kinds of data in a 
variety of new formats. Kindergarten through University. 

. ■ . . .14, '• ' , ■ • 



Tlie result for ^ the post-high schcx)l institutions will be a opmpa^able 
set of cop ts', per full- tijns' equivalent student for each discipline/ 
departnierit level of education. For exarnple, the cost of history depart- 
ments at the lovs^er level (freshinan and '^phirore cxxribinei) per kLE student 
(one vdio takes 15 student credit hours of courses) will beoone availablev 
for all ooranunity colleges and universities which have such a level and. 
program. As the data collection and processing techniques are perfected, 
the FTE stiident cost for each student academic program tiJfe., student 
major for'a degree .or ' certificatg) will also beSi3one available. The 
sttdent acadanic prograin- costs indicate the oost of all courses taken by 'a 
student; thus/,a history major would include the costs not only of 
history courses, but the^^sts from such other courses as English, political 
science, biology. and so on* -The final cos,t data will include direct 
instructional costs arxi indirect support costs, incliading the cost for 
the year of facilities apd equipment. 

The, new cortpilation of K-12 direct and indirect df)sts are proving 

r 

very informative. Although we may recognize that Vacation is a labor 
intensive activity, it is inportant tb note that a ^Ifrge polrtion of 
indirect costs also result' from salary expenditures . ^ VJhat has became- - 
apparent* is that classroom salary costs may be in seme districts less • 
than 50 percent of total costs. As a result of this oost classification 
system, it is nov; possible to begin an analysis of the costs and services 

of the indirect segm^ to determine their contribution to the primary 

^ \ 

purposes of the schools. 



*According to Mr. Julian Robert^, district planning /^X^-o^^^ Department 

of Education. 

' \ \ . • ■ 
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Eaucaticnal Goals and Costs . One of the^nrain purposes of this paper is 

to identify concepts for developntent-of oosts/ for. Florida's seven educational 

goals. The goals are listed below, /followed by a classification of 



/ 



educational levels according to tKe goals. 



/ ' 
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GOAL 1. 



Basic Skills. All Floridians imast have the 



)rt\anity to master the ybasic skills for coitinunication 
ccfftputation (listening, speaking, jr^ading / writing 
and arithmetic). Basic skills are fundamental to success. 



GOAL 2. .General Bducat 



the opportunity to a 
to. career and persona, 
participation in a d 
skills, attitudes 
solving and surviva 
moral and et^iical 
aesthetic, scient 



Lon. AlX Floridians shall have 

the ^general education fundamental 



de<(elopinent and necessary for 
rafetCssociety. Hiis includes 
knowledge for general problan- 
hvation relations and citizenship, 
>ndyct, mental and physical healthy 
ic and qJultural appreciation, and 



environmental and^/eoonomic understanding. 

^ GOAL 3.; Vocatiq^ Cqtipetencies . All Floridians shall , 
hav^^the opjtortitoity to master vocational oonpetencies 
necessary for ebtry lev61 enplpyroent by the time they 
leave gull tirae education. For persons vto continue 
formal ^ucation through advanced or professional programs, 
ationN^cirt^tencies/vdll be in ^ areas of professional 
l^ymentv /vocaticcial education shall be continuously 
revised, to/ assure that Florida's need for workers are 
met andVt^^ individuals can secure further training 

needed^ for c^eer advancero^t. 

.1 ^ 

GOAL 4. E^rofesslb^al Competencies . Floridians with 
demonstrated ihtete^t, academic background and aptitude 
shall hive the opportunity to acquire professional com- 
petencies necessary for employment in a profesision and^o 
update/ their oonpetencies periodically. Programs, of 
professional studies ^^hall* be organised to assurq that 
Jloripa's and society's' needs for^ prof essioiais are met. 

5. A<;^vanced Knowledge and Skills . Floridians with 
denrinstr^tfed interest, academic background and aptitude 
shall hav^ the opportunity to acquire advanced knowledge 
and skiilis in the academic' disciplines oi other specialized 
fields of stu:^ and to ipdatjp their know;Ledge and skills 
^iriodically. Programs of ^^«vanced academic training 
ill be orgcinized to meet Florida's and society's needs 
icyr highly traineSv specialists. 



i ^ 
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GOAL 6.* Research and Development . The public education , 
\ network- shall seek solkitions to local/ regional/ state ' 
and national probleins through organized research and 
development. Research and develbpnent shall be organized, 
to solve pressing problen\s and to es^and the store of know- 
ledgp in ail ateas of human ehSeavor, including education. 

GOAL 7 . Recreation . and Leisure Skills . Floridians shall 

have the opportunity to pursue recreation and leisure 

^ills which satisfy the recreational .and cuitviraL 

needs of individuals in areas outside df general education. , 

The abovfe set of goals defines the scope of Florida's 
cdmiittiTient to public education. The order of presentation 
indicates the priority annong the -goals . However, the goals cu:e 
mutually suppottive and dependent upon .each other. [Qrphasis 
. added. ] . _ - , ^ ^ 

A preliini.rary examination of these goals indicates that i^tost educa- 
tion expenditures can be sorted according to broad institutional 



categories r such as 

J. 




GOAL 1. a. Kindergarten throiigh Grade 3. (K-3) 
b. _ Adult basic edxacation 



GOAL 2. a. Grades 4-7 

b. Grades'^-12 (non--VDcational) ' ^ 

,c. Adult high schopl 

d. Conrtunity-Junior college ^(transfe^r) 

• e. University (lower level undergraduate) 

f. University (uppep level undergraduate, 6.g.f 
• humanities cind pre-professional^ 



GOAL 3. a. Grades 8-12 

b. Vocational-technical Genter 

c . Ccnnanity-Junior College ^ (Voc-Tedi) |. . 

d. University (lower level undergraduate, e.g., ^ 

n\irsing) " ♦ 

e. University (upper-level tmdergraduate , e.g., 

business, education) 



GQ^ 4. a. Masters degree programs (e»g., architectture, business 
nusic, -nursing, E^iarmacy) • ' ^ 

b. Professional degree programs (e.g. , medicine, law, 
veterinary medicine) . 

GOAL 5*1 a. Masters degree programs (pre-doctbral) , 

b. -PhbD. programs 

c. Specialized doctoral programs (DPA, EdD) 



17 ■ . • 

GOAL 6. a^.. K-12 a^A Mo/t -pc^--«o>iA*>-j< 

b. ..CimiuBiity-Junior College . • 

^ c. ^University* • ' 

GOAL 7. a. K-12 WaA AAul* P^x-^ecojl4«>r 

b, Cannunity- Junior College 

c. University 

^ The most desirable costing system conceivable at this time-building 
•i 

fron current expeiriencer-would be a oorribination of the K-12 and two post- 
secondary systanns,** Thus, the basic cost unit would be the ADA or FTE 
student. The ijistructional (direct) and Support plus auxiliary (in-- 
direct) costs vrould be identifiable. The costs vould be identified 
down to the school or department acoording to the educational level 
(K-3f 13-14, etc.T. Finally, the costs wuld be aggregated according 
to the Goal categories. An exatple of seme of the dat>a presentation 
formal^ may i)e found in Appendix A, 

I* ■ 

A cost systan of this kind rests on several presuppositions. First 
is the basic. assunption that costs must relate specifically to the .Goals, 
This idea rests on the twin premises that little planning for the future 
or evJitluation- of past activities is possible at the State level unless 
the costs of goal seeking activities are known. In other words, ±he 
focus is on cost of inputs and prpcesses, not (at this tijne) outputs, 
outcomes or objectives (unless, of course, the, Goals are accepted as a 
final product of the Florida education system, in ^ich case they have 
to be statec^ as perforiiance .objectives) . 

■ r ^ ; 

I "* It should be noted that one of the three primary functions of a 
University", public service, is not lasted as a Florida educational 
goal*; If this func«on is to be interpreted as being included, and it 
would be incredible if not, it wofuld probably fit best in Goal #6- 

**Hov)ever,^ not all cost details would be generated for use at all levels 
of policy analysis. 



1% 
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Second r it is assumed that the fcxTUS should be on the entire 
Florida educational system (all levels) and not just some selected 
part of a sub-^system, e.g., urban schools. Third, it is not necessary 
to be ooncemed with the broader form of eoonomic cost analysis, * i.e. , 
cost benefit or cost effectiveness analysis. 

Fourth, it is assumed that this kind of costing system will itself 
b? cost effective, especially as/ to the cost of sorting out courses and 
degree programs to meet the classification criteria defined ^ for the 
goals. This program classification system will have to be elaborated 
and documented so tliat a publication is produced like the Program 
Classification Structure of the Nationcil Center for Highd: . Bducatibn 
Mariagenient Systems (Bouldeir, Colorado) . -^'t. 

Fifi^, it is assarted at this time that all costs will be related 
somehow to the ADA or PTE student. Oliis assunption is the pne most 
i likely to cause problems Df interpretation, unlciss, for es^anple, the 
universitites are ^j^illing to accept instruptitltfl as a primary^ function and 
research and public service as secondary (except vfhen using Goal #6). 
The problem for the universities is that researcii may relate only ,to 
graduaterstu^nts ,(if any students) and public service to external 
pull/lics; thus, €he issue is about Sie designation of an acceptable costing 

If v/e look again at the Elorida goals we see that they do not ^ 
include direct reference to the activities of transporting students (K- 
12) , housing them (post-seoondary) or providing them with health and 
ccWiseling services. Also, ^there' is no mention of the myriad functions of 

t^^chers and faculty such as curriculum developnrent, student evaluation, 

1 • • . " ^ • 

governance, and so on; these ^are all professional educational activities 

which consume resources. It apparently can be assumed that most qf these 

19 
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'odent ird faculty activities carorise §upporting .serviees ard irtoect 
costs, towevar, it .should be r^oognized that the" darrard is lDuildip.g to' 
cost separately each of these support services *ai^ ^len evaluate the 
! use of alternatives, e.'g. , consider local govemin^nt reqreion depart- ■ 
rirents taking over athlet^ic f«x)granis. Fran this,kij:d/o| ^ost effectiveness) 
I analysis it is .guita pos^.ihle that' iixiirect costs 'may be sub^vidad ' 

into tav-o catego^^ies: support' aixi airdJLiaxy.^^si^ School 
. and ooUege accreditation as.sociatians may have ^equirsranfcs v^iich limit 
^ ability of Florida's-.edudatibhsa. officials^lignik alter 
expenditure pattams^lout this'^uld not limit the kiixi of cost " 
classification system used. ) * 

now it should be appar^t that sonar imifonn obnvantions \vDuld be" 
necessary ror the classification of expenditures at all levels of 
education; theSe should include a s^ ofrules for allocatiiig the indirect ' 
costs to obtain full and/or totaT costi^. siitdlar decisions would be 
necessary for the accounting of ' capitxDl ii?>e«iLtures, 'depreciation or ,. 
replacaiient costs, tot only is such iofornation needed for a good costing 
systan, but it Is now the case that state officials do ix>t wart: to make- 
decisions about state aid to education without knowiii^ total costs. Ohe 
need for a unifom classification across all segirents aid levels of 
PJorida education (K-University) is necessary in this instance if i and only 
if./ aU education e.^q3enaitures mast be classified acconibrg loathe goals 
listed above. Again the suggestion is offered that wise, planning "l^ the' 
educational' plamars would inciuda, ;„an ^stiirate • of the' probability • of ' 
success in thisr eriaea^^Dr ani also include an estirabs o£^ the cost and; ' 
;-tiine which davelojirent of such a ;systan wuld require iinother cost ' 
eiffectd-venass study," if you vri.ll. 
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Although s?tate officials are interested in total costs they als6 • • 
desire infontation about the sources of funds, so that the ^^tate share is 
identified. Local supp ort. staxiejnt_jfai iJ^^ fee incoirie, fesieral 

— assistance, endowrneht incore and other appropriate categories of revenue 

' ^ . J ]) / 

need to be identified. ^ ^ 

The institutional level of the cost-of -goals, data needs to-be 

considered. Given pie \::hanqinq erux)llinent patterns resulting from decrejised 

births/ migrati^ymd eobnonic conditions, it is'more inportant than 

ever that costs be identified down to the school house or attendance^ ar^ 

•within the school district* i Similarly, it wuld seem ^propriate to ^ 

identify costs by cairpJs and center 'for vocaELonal-technidal aivi all 

pQst-^poonc3ary programs. Planning for the expansion or closing pf • 

schools and canp^s^ will benef it • f ram this kind of data. Note that it 

V ■ V ■ ' 

would be appropriate to gathers th^/game kind of data from private schools 

/ and caitpus^ if oonplete o^st qpnparisons for all of , «©du^at^niJi Florida 

is desired; however, this .segment o^ education is not Mf«lmed here - 

althpugh few changes in the basic concepts vmld be needed to include ' 



them. 

C3.early ^feisQ/i^^need to identify costs by level, i.e:,^ K-3, 



4-7, 8-12, lower undergraduate, upper undergraduate, rnasters, doctoral 
and' any "other ^'special levels. Within each, level, each major .program 
should also have its costs ^identified. The particular need here seems 
to be^for 1±ie K-12 schools to identify their department and program costs, 
again down tn the school level. At .present the K-12 syst^em xises the^ 
26 funding categories as programs. • ' , . ' 
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*Current costing data show ajp extensive variation between ancl among^ school 
centers; because little difference in outputs desired l^as been expressed 
among the centers, no ready explanation is available for the cost differen- 
ces. Hot^ever, one would be remiss not to overlook the expectations of 
school parents and pal fflons .. ^ . i 



Once c!ostfe are obtained by program* across all of education, they can 
then be oonvertSS to an ADA or PTE student basis. Data would be 
avciilable vyMch should ^loiv estimates to be made about the consequences 
(outputs) of selecting one allocation pattern oyer another. Thus, if, 
for exanple, greater eit^Aiasis neieds to be placed on vocational programs, 
the consequqjj^s of shifting funds from other programs, levels, schools 
*or" eairpuses should be readily identifiable. Similarly, an increase in 
education fuhds specif icalij^ addressed to Florida Go^l #1 can later be 



elatQiJ;^ changes ^ (if any) in output measures. 

Administrative Problems and Prospects . With this ki^n^bf cost data, 
district and institutional administrators will have a vf^, sophisticated 
set of raanaganent tools. A variety of perfonnance measur^s^such as 
*1die productivity indices develop^ by the Division of Conrnunity Colleges 
(e.°g. , student"fcK:ulty ratios by program, teaching load by credit hours, 
etc.) may be used"as^ndicators to monitor oosts^ their changes aqd re- 
source utilization patterns. Cost data vdiich indicate input and activity 
patterns of resource usage are esjjecicdly valuable as njeasures of capacity, 

^ - • ^ ■ V ... 

, * * ■ \ • 

growth and change; they do not have any intrinsic value as measures of 

^ucational outcdfes.- Tto protect against the misuse of input cost data 

'T * 

^as surKogates for outcomes it would be highly desirable to have a set of ^ 
middle level performance objectives^ Ihese would be measurable Wtcomes 
' and developed in addition to the Florida education goals so tliat the- 

effectiveness of education prograns oould be assessed and oostod thereafter. 
Ihis would seem to be the ideal system by v*iich state officials could 
rationally allocate resources to education. However, the widespread 
variance of costs and outputs between schools would scan to indicate the 
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need for itiucia local input' in the design of this ideal system, 4 

One of the prbbleitB with installation of a uniform 'educational h 
costing system is that it provides a Leans for greater centrallzatim of 
; control* and.decision-niaking throii^iaut the Florida educational syst^. A. 
costir^ system of the kind outlined' here 'i^uld make visible the extreme / 
variation in cost whida may be found throughout the system. To^^tain " 
the uniform data needed for the system an elaborate ipanag^ment information • 

would be' necessary to process atid make availably the ri^t data 
at tW^right timel These developments seem to push (or have 'the potential 

ion making to the state level \shich may reducft. the incaentivel 




;tratar(s) to more effectively manage the available 



. ! 



scan be faced by deciding about the 6iff es^^ent amoiMts dnd 
aggregations of data/whidi would be xv&^sBary for effective planning. For^ ^ 
exanple**, state^lilahnersL to all levels of educatidn mic^t need only 
vnit costs fdr each goal or added sub-goal, i.e., performance dbjec^ve. 
State JJfaversity Systan planners might need uni^t d0sts'^. level and 
<f'']]|>^gregate discipline categories. Canpus ot district planners vovild pro*- 

bably information by department vAiereas, administrators at these levels 
usually requiiskOTecif ic* data about individuals (students / staf f^ and , 
faculty) . Def inij^g^'liie planning responsibility (ei^jecially under the new 
systans of delegated management) and the cost data necessary (and* outootB 
data) VKiXJld seem an appropriate method for ptotectiri^ the decision domain, 
of each set of education officials. Until such decisions are made it Would 
seem to be the responsibility of state-lelvel officials te-'IResist the 



* Inarcased centralization leads inevitably , acoor 
spokesmen, to a diminution of academic fr ee jc m . 

^*As suggested by Dr. Kent Caruthers, State University Systan. 




to many faculty 
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trend to centralization. However, it behooves district and institutional 
/ • . 

leaiders to accept the responsibility for buildinq arid using adequate costing 

and itianagement systars. 

^^^^^^^^^ » 
Finally, as an ending note/ it should be niade clear that cost analysis 

"is necessary because we have no market inechanism or system for bringing 

^ut cost donpietition among educational institutions. The voucher plans 

offer the possibility of creating a market-like situation but do little 

to effect the status (ani quality level) hierardiy of educational mstx- 

♦ 

tutiras. And, close examiihation seems to reveal no rewards for increasiftct 
productivity, however defined, with disincentives for increasing producti- 
vity fairly evident. It also seems to be the usual case that educatio n al 
y^^^ always exceed existing resources, an item of some importance to 
those groups who want to represent profession^ educators in collective 
bargaining procedures. ^ 

As public disendiai;itinent for education is expressed through no 
increase in state apptoiiriations for salary increases, during a- time if 
dobble digit inflation, on6 woxxiers if it will be only the most dedicate 
educator not see a concern with cilsts as a threat to. future 

• aiblqyment. From the earliest history of cost studies (1907) it has often 
occured that studying costs meant gathering evidence to cufcxx3sts, when in 
fact costs may need to rise to insure a greater possibility of educational 
goal attainnent. Hopefully Florida's educational planners and administra-^ 
tors can approach uniform costing as the creation of an ijiportant managenent 
tool which can assist all of us in ^(fication to increase our ef f ect;ive^^. ^ 
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EPILOGUE: SUMMARIES, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS* 

. •/ ■• > . • , . . 

A paper,. ^'Indicators and Costing oF Florida's Education Goals,"- 
was distributed to- ^ statewide audience. oF citizens, students, educators, 
administrcvtors and policy nnakers, who ^subsequently appeared at one or 
• nnore oF three regional conFerences he.ld on succeeding days, September 
16-18 in Tallahassee, Orlando and Miamj^. The writer oF the paper. 
Dr. JoHh S. Waggaman, se^rved as moderator oF a two and one-halF to 
three hojur session at each conFerehc'e on the topic oF the paper. The 
regional meetings included sessions on three other indicator topics also 
being researched For the development oF phase II oF the Education Elennerit, 
Florida Comprehensive Plan (see page one oF the original paper For names 
oF. other writers and their topics). • . ^ 

Each session oF* the regional conFerence vyas attended by 25-45 persons 
representing all conceivable viewpoints about education and its costs. This 
writer received thePse diverse, oFten ConFlicting, but sincere expressions 
.of concern as a measure oF importance aibout^ the issues raised in the paper 
(and oF relevant issues nqt^ covered). The insights, inFarmation and opinions 
expressed' at these conFerences helped to clarify the Foremost issues related 
to development 6F indicators oF educational costs; that inFormation was then 
used in the preparation oF this Epilogue,** "fhe recommendations From 
this study appear on the last page Following the summc.ries and conclusions. 

Summaries and Conclusions . 

The or*der oF topics presented below reFlects their overall importance 
and ^not the order oF present§ition in the paper; conclusions Follow 'each 
summary statement." It should be noted that a concern with^osts per se 
rather tharV indicators exclusively should, be interpreted as an indication 
of a lack of cost ds^a. There is sJbme Feeling that reliable cost data is 
needed beFore indicators oF costs can be identiFied; that assumption i^^ 
largely incorrect because indicators may in Fc^pt be used to predict 



* Epilogue and original paper (August 24, 1975) _by Dr. John S. Waggaman 
The Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

♦ ♦ ^ jhe writer believes strongly in the step-by-step process which was used 

, For obtaining input From all oF those persons concerned with education 
costing.. Policy development in this Fashion involves extensive logistical 
eFforts, tight schedules for writers and reactors and a fine tolerance 
for diversity Of opinion and uncertainty of outcome. However, the 
rewards of real Citizen input, seriously ^iven, in the development of. 
education^olicy - fits the highest ideal, of participation in government. 
^11 who planned and participated in this project should be commended 
for the time and effort freely given. 
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approximate costs, an activity engaged in by those who build budgets 
or manage educational finagices. 

1, There is widespread concern ttnat unit cost data may be mis^-used or 
not used at all even if scarce educational resources are eised to build out--* 
standing cost systems. ]s?^ry limited legitimacy is given to the process of 
conducting educational cost 'studies and the data resulting From such pro- 
cesses. These Fears and concerns exist in spite oF, or .because oF, the 
Florida laws which require that all segments and levels* oF education, must 
conduct cost studies. / ^ 

a. There is a Fear that cost data will be usedMn making policy 
decisions without concern For th,e educational consequences. Historically, 
cost studies have been used to cut budgets rather than as a m#ans to' * i 
more eFFectively allocate scarce resources so that speciFied goals and 
objectives may be achieved. Currently the "shortage" oF educational 
income has brought Forth a variety oF methods to cut expenditures. 

b. Even iF the desired cost data were avaliable there is a very 
real possibility (based also on historical experience) that such data will 
not be used. Practically all budget requests are prepared or evaluated 

on some incremental, basis, even when the very eliaborate PPBS Formalities 
are observed. Budget requests based on cost analyses and real program 
needs hav/fe generally been \jnsuccessFul eis strategies For increasing state 
dollars per student. 

2. There is almost no evidence at this time that cur*rent cost . 
studies . are a useFul and eFFecti ve administrative/management tool . One oF 
the reasons For such an outcome is that much oF the educational costing 
activity in Florida has been underway' For only a Few years. Another 
problem is that most state-wide costing systems seem designed to move 
data up the educational hierarchy rather than • designed (in addition) For 
the, making oF cost eFFective educational decisions at the local ope^rating 
level. - > 

a. It is important that some stability be provided state, district 
and institutional oFFi dials 30 that a set oF cost concepts and proceduresi can 
'be perFected and made reliable. Constant changes in education Funding and 
accountability procedures these past Few years have resti^icted the ability 
of educational oFFicials to careFully examine the changing costs oF education. 
A stable system For three years, with only minor changes, WQuld enhance 
dramatically the development oF educational costing systems. . ^ 

b. There is growing concern annionf^'Tpublic representatives and 
policy makers that more rational data-based program decisions must be 
made . From cost studies^ and other such analytical techniques. This point 
is oF Vnormous. importance during a time when educational needs always 
exceedNresourqes available* Even more important is the Fact that this « 
.point arises because educators have asked regularly For more Funds, but 
the quality oF education seehns to . have Fallen (i.e., achievement test 
scores have declined in some areas). This inverse relationship has led 
policy m.akers and some administrators to suspect that resources were 
being wasted or mis-used. 
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3. The demand for cost data, ddwrv to the program level from whiclTL:^ 
interHns^titutiohal comparisons can be made raises serious -questions ab<^t!itbe 
?h6st apprtopriate financial analysis function to^ be performed at the state 

i^ei. ' , : • ■ . .. . ;:• 

J ai- Tihe expectation for analysis of all' program ^:osts at the state 
level coiiid' result in an inefficient ase of state resources; it also would 
seem to ^pe contrary t6 the trend in gurrent public policy. -Tna{p major^^ 
Florida policies established greater responsibility at the local operating level: 
school Jipuse management in the K-12 system, and lump sum funding in the 
State. U[rj(>versity*Systenri, Both of .1;hese policies place greater iFinancialv . 
respons>tjility (and trust) at the local school and .institutional level. To 
demand ;|l^7at program cost analysis be placed at the state level would seem 
to inv6|ve two steps backwards . 

ml Early in this project program cost data werasuggb^'ted as a 
substi1^|:e for indicators of cost, which itself is an indication of a labk 
of unc^epstanding about the character and purpose of cost in^jlipatt^rs. If 
actuar .fcosts, from the accounting standpoint, were to be usecf^ il is very 
imp0ft4nf that they be determined using expenditure, not budget; data • 
becaijsfe actual spending may differ importantly from planned spending. 
Reg^r^less which kind of data are used, cost indicators could enable 
estiWiate? of expenditures and costs to be made before budgets are finalised. 
Tliiis .would certainly be true if median professional: and staffs salaries were , 
used/ |is an indicator, ^ecause salaries are such a large proportion of ' 
* tidgfcational budgets . * . - \ 

/ Even though cost studies are required by law for all segments 

^'b^-^^ducation in Florida, the costing concepts "and procedures are not 
Cfimparable anrjong the various segments. Even withir> the same segment 
tirre quality of the data used in' the cost studies may be quite uneyen; 

jfiowever,- as the management 'information systems? ^e perfected this 'j 

'quality problem is expected to become manageable/. 

a. There is a definite need for the estabjishment of uniform costing 
concepts across all of Florida education IF it w important and necessary 
to "compare program costs across the various Segments of education. For^ 

. exaryiple, IF it were considered appropriate to allocate resources Tor 
programs pn the basis of the lowest cost programs, then it would be 
necessary to have comparable cost data for similar programs throughout 
all of Florida education. The most obvious object of such analysis might be, 
for example, typing courses or all courses in a secretarial science prograyi, 
for they are offered in the high schools ; vocational -technical certt«rs, 
communit;y^ colleges and the universities. Again, the question must be faced 
whether analysis of this kind is so .important t*nat it warrants a^very 
expensive effort which would be required to establish uniform costing con- 
cept3 for all of education, AND whether such efforts are appropriate 

* Median salaries could be multiplied times number of staff and faculty 

and the product divided by the avei9a§e (historic) percentage which salaries 
constitute of , the total budget. 

; ' ^ ^ '- 



at the state IpveU • 1 ^ 

' b. One important step for all cost* stujdies, even if the^L^rejiot 
standard across all of Florida education, is the deflatioh of cost data to 
constant dollars . Simple rates o^" increase^ between years are insuf^icvent 
to reveal whether the costs of inf lation have been met with adequate 
revenue increa^ses in earlier years. Constant dollars of cost from a fixed 
base year will show the. extent to which educators have no choice 'but to 
absorb the cost of inflation if they wish to stay in their profession in 
Florida, , 

c. • Changes in the appropi^iation and cost per. FTE student need to 
be identified clearly. For example, declining unit costs may indicate the 
benefits from economics of scale OR declining appropriations and continued 
enrollment increases (forced productivity increases). While the first is 
desirable, the second is usually acconnpanied by some reduction in quality 
of education, especially in the lower grades^ where class size (enrollment) 
increases per teacheri 

d. A strong case caK^e made for u^ing the headcount student 
as well as the FTE stu dent as a re porting unit of cost. The' need for 
headcount costs is greatest in those segments of education where partHtime 
students are an important frat:tion of the, total^ enrollment. There are 
many administrat;ive costs v^thich arise on a per student basis, regardless 
how many clsiss or credit hours eachr student may be taking; 

5, Even if the vexing iMues about costing concepts and procedures 
are not settted, ttte construcnon of a cost of education index can provide 
important information about cost indicators, • ^ 

a. The development qf comfDonents for such an irsidex may be the 
best way to identify the common cost categories «fcross all of Florida 
education. These components cum cost categories could b^^me the cost 
indicators, ^e.g, , square footage space to be heated and/or air conditioned 
applied times an appropriate utility rate, 

b. ' The weighting of .^mponeaM-u in the index needs to be carefully 
studied because labor costi^ arfe— stteh a ''\arge component. The* number of 
components Vould need careful consiaeration^ because of the usual problems 
of developing adequate and timely 'data sources while controlling the quality 
of data to be used, both for the indy^or measures and the unit costs, 

c. Specific cosT'^fferenc^^ for urban areas should be incorporatecj 
in the index. Rather than^fie'^an it might be best to 
develop separate cost ef/^oQation indexes for the various regions of the 
state, or at least diffi^entiate^tjetween urban and /non-urban areas, 

6, One major oost of educa^on category not esksily identifiablie is 

that for the new delivery systems\ Whereas the usual cost analysis concepts 
and procedures relate specifically jto institutionar/school costs, it appears 
that few costing procedures have deen .developed for mea^Liring co^ts of the 
new systems; perfiape the tsconomac? concepts of cost effectiveness or cost- 
benefit analysis should be appU^ here. 



a. The new delivery systems involve such ideas -as 'work -study 
and'' cooperative education in which the student earns credit for work 
experience. (It should be apparent th^it sending thfe student to an. employer 
for an educatiopal experience has the effect of shifting part of the— oost -of 
education from one sector of society to another," i.e. from education to 
business and industry. ) "|he non-time bound systems in which a' student 
may enter any time .ahd leave any time may lead to^ greater rpeliance on ~" 
group average characteristics wherein the group is a statistical cohort, • ^ 
but no longer a class or grade. Formula finding and costing by grade 
level may be unrealistie for * financing education of such delivery systems. 

, b , Otherf of the new instructional and delivei::^ systems involve 
such ideas as competency or performance based education and learning 
to mastery. These iddas also defy the normal calendar of educational 
accounting because a student may repeat a course or learning experience _ 
unti*! successful performance is* demdhstrated.J Of course, some students 
may enroll and demonstrate competency immeUiately, thereby allowing 
additional "enrollment or other activity for that student, but still gaining 
FTE credit for"* the school. If this system appears to be? similar to the ^ . , 
old prdK:edure of holding. back students who don't learn, it can have that 
effect^ The issue here though is (again) that formula funding may "reward" 
a s^hodl/campus which holds back the -largest *humber of students, a procedure 
which would raise costs, should the students not^ drop out of school. OR, 
imagine teacher/faculty workload "adjusted" downward by the number of 
students wl^o demonstrate competency on the first day of class; perhaps 
%yormula funding could become an incentive system for encouraging teachers * 
'to raise performance levels should such adjustments be permitted. 

c. Perhaps the only way to adequately^cost education where these 
new systems are used is to cost each individual educational experience and 
Siccumulate the total cost of all such experiences (courses, etc.) for each 
individual student. Nationally tested costing procedures are available for 
such analysis in community colleges and universities (from NCHEMS at WICHE). 

7. The outputs, of education which have the most importance, according 
to some policy makers, as they relate td the ability of the educational 
system to obtain gpvernment support, X^PP'^oP'^^^tions]^^ are those ^hich' con- 
stitute performance measures, not sWch, more general measures as quality, 
of life. ' ^ 

a. Those output characteristics which seena. exclusively the domain^ 
of the schools (K-U) are those of ac?hievement, literacy^ completion oF 
course work, tran' Per to another grade level, graduation, placement in 
avaUable jobs and parent^tudent satisfaction. TF^ese come very 

close to the statement of gj^als For Florida's education system, and apply 

to all levels of education. \ . ' * . 

b. Costing outputs and Florida's education goals will be^ 
difficult task because of the archaic viewpoint^ that cnucfi of what students 
learn is not measurable or*' that the outputs themselves are difficult to 
measure. The 'latter assertion is true for t;he higher grades, but that does , 
not make nri^lsurement impossible. * 
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c. Sorting current cost and finance data, by level oF education, 
into the education goal categories is possible but will require expert esti-* 
nnation and a variety of other adjustments in the currently available data. 
Even if, such adjustments a>e completed, the resulting data will be non- 
comparable between levels and could be dangerously misleading to those 
wanting to compare costs between systenris and levels of education. 
(Incidentally, for Goals 6 and 7, page 17 of the August 24th paper, item 

a. K-12, should have added to it, "Adult post-secoftd^Jr9" because^ such 
courses are conducted in some school districts.) 

d. Rather than attempting to redesign costing systems (especially 
in light of conclusion 2. a» above) for the entire Florida system^it 
would deem more realistic to focus on one of the goals, such as #1, 
Basic SkillS|Or even a part of it, such as mathematics. This goal is 

a high priority item for the Commissioner of Education and the State V* ^ 
of Florida which ma|<ea it a logical choice. Uniform costing concepts 
for this goal could be built for all of Florida education, JF the idea is 
accepted that even colleges and universities perform remedial teaching 
in ord^r to bring a student's basic skills up to acceptable levels for 
completion of current program^. 

^. It should be noted that local employers (especially business 
and industry) calri provide important information about the outputs of the^ 
educational system . Their opinions- about the quality of basic skills 
new employees is itself an indicator of educational output. Even m6re 
important are the opinions of business leaders concerning the educatibnal 
level of the work force and the relationship of this quality to locatiefn 
of industry. Conceivably one might be able to assign benefits lost from . 
not obtaining somie industry to the relative cost of education in a febmmunit 

* 8, A few ihdicators,/of cost lar^ widely agreed upon and. readily 
available, A variety of other ingicators have been suggested gihd deserve 
careful consideration, 

a. The student-teacher ratio (and/or cl&ss size) is a clear 
indication of unit cost and workload, with the two being inversely related, 
according to. many ^ educators , 

b. ) Median salary by grade, dep|^rtment ^Dr discipline, should be 
us^d in conjunction with the student-teacher ratio. 

ci fenroUmeht is an important indicator, whether in student credit 
hours or futl-time-equivalents , Headcount. is also a useful indicator 
for certain kinds' of administrative costs. CEU's, continuing education 
units, might become significant in the future as more non-credit but 
formal education expands its enrollments. 

d. /»CLEP hours, those hours awarded students who* successfully 
pass the (Sillege level examinations, are important indicators of savings to 
the State of Florida, the parents of students or to self-supporting students. 
G ED completions may also be used as indicators of savings to Florida 
taxpayers because most persons who take^^e GED will not have remained 
in the pul^lic school system* and thus no^punted in the FTE appropriations 
or allocations. Note, however, that both sets of examinations may enable 
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a student to avoid obtaining a demanding and quality education, a suspicion • * 
of vrnam^ teachers and., faculty members. Not0 also that students^m^ drop, 
^out of traditional high sfcteiools, when GED testing is readily available, to ; 
escape the institutional envh^onment. \^ 

e. The number of drop outs (not stop outs) and "hold-backs" nnay 
serve to indicate the added costs) of trying to bring all student up to some 
norjrn of. standard of achievement. , 

f. There needs to be some way to identify precisely the genuinely 
duplicate programs ahd coLirse offerings, i.e., those which the same 
students could tak^ at any of severay locations with little' or no added 
non-educational student expenses (although there mightJ^e very different ; * 
costs, tuit>dh levels, fees and book charges). (Elimination of duplicate courses 
among different institutions could. cause enrollment shifts which would r equ ire 
addi^i^^nal* capital or equipment expenditures, in acWiti on to the direct 'fabor 
and related costs at the alternative campus, which turn, might quickly 
;^r^se any previous cost advantages.) Perhaps Commo^r*»^|Spurse Numbering 
will provide information about duplicate courses between and among the 
vo-tech centers, community colleges and uni versifies j« if sO, perhaps 
Common Course Numbering should be extended down thronph the high 

school and include all adult education courses as well, 

g. Number of teachers and faculty members on tenure could be . 
an important indicator of long run costs. It has been suggested that 
student (and other) evaluations of teacher^ and faculty members needs 

to be related to their tenure status for the purpose of developing some kind 
of indicator of the cost of poor teaching .among the more expensive group 
of teachers (i.e., those with seniority and tenure). The ultimate purpose 
^ of developing this indicator would be to subsequently relate student 
achievement to teacher competency, an important accountability issue ^ 
involving great cootroVersy, • . * 

©Traditional indicators of costs may b€ developed by performing 
secondary analyses on data already collected by the Florida Department 
of Education, ^ . • 

a. It is strongly urged that educational planners be given an 
inventory of, and full access to, the many state and federal reports ^ 
submitted by educational institutions-tp and through thei^epartment of 
Education A careful review of these reports^ay r^vfeal a variety of 
data elements which could be uped as indicators, 

b. Once ^the data elements already collected are identified and 
their potenjtial usage as cost indicators determined, theni the remaining ' 
need for" indicators can be specified and systems for collecting such data 

. evaluated. Evaluating these needs should indicate the extent to which the 
existing costing systems yvould have to be changed to make one uniform 
system/ should that purpose be clearly agreed upon, , ' ■ 

^ • c. It is importanrto note that other departments of Florida 
government may collect survey data which also cah be used for c^eveloping 
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indicators and monitoring eiducation.^ Similarly, Florida's colleges and 
universities may conduct stats or regional surveys which would be relevamt. 
Educational planners should be giv^en the opportunity to "piggy back" J 
indicator items oi^ all iuch surveys, provided the resources are available, 
of course. Although the benefit of "piggy backing" /is the use of otHer's 
expertise, the additional items should reduce the unit cost of such surveys, 

. therein benefiting all concerned . 

SH Rather than attempting complete costing systems for all of 
education and the indicators for them, it may more cost effective 
to develop sampling* procedures for obtaining dafel from the programs in 
the schools, districts, campuses, colleges, arid universities. Something 

^like this is already being done in'' the K-12 system. 

10. Comparisons of state appropriations for educational activities ' . 

in the Department of Education with the appropriations, costs and services 
of other departments of Florida government appears problematical at best. 
Many of the other departments and th^r human service activities have, had 
very stable cost and budgetany concepts for many years; they have also 
freely provided sucK^ data with their request! for state appropriations. 
Education has been at a disadvantage 'because of the change^* in the system, 
growth of population served and evolution of funding and costing concepts. 

a. Dr. Kern Alexander's paper for this project, "Education as 
an Investment in State and Individual," covers some of the important 
'issues about the benfits of education in relatidQp to crime, welfare, ,f^ily 

services and so on, which may be related to the human service programs * 

of various departrrjents of government. Performing cost benefit studies 

in Florida using Alexander's findings would seem more profitable (and 

less conflict geneVating ^mong government departments) than trying to compare 

the cbst of formal education through the Department of Education with t!he 

educational programs in other departments. 

b. The'Jse of per cUent (student) appropriations as. a measure 
for comparing educatioj-jal costs within Department of Education or with, 
other departments reveals a Significant distortion which demonstrates the 
need for cost data by program and function. The instance referred to is 
the appropriation difference cited by some law makers between community 
colleges and universities. The additional and different functions performed . . 

-by universities (development of new knowledge^ service to adults and ■ 
governmehts) requires greater appropriations^ but in terms of l^wer level 
undergraduate student budget rfequests, the arnounts were approximately ^ 
the same between community colleges universities, according to 
Chancellor York of the State University System . 

c. Interstate Comparisons are also very important, but it would * 
appear that professor Alexander's secpnd paper for this project and ^ ^ 
his other research ^ould be used as & prototype to rank ^d^rate Florida 
among the 50 United States. \iis research, using adjusted per capita 

dat^ showx Florida ranking 45th pr worse for ^^j^fJenditures on post secondary ^• 
education. 
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d. ' The concept of target populations is Fully developed by Dr. 
'Charles Grigg in his paper for this project. Taking his categories ^ 
and conducting state^^^ide sannple .survey^ nnight be the . best way t(j « 
deternnine the differfence batv^^een target and ^lient populations and the • 
cost of education to the state, i.e., relate respondent's report of educ^tipnal / 
services consumed to costs of such particular services. Similarly, 
the satisfactions of the various cohorts should be included in any analysis 
of^lJst of services, to determine satisfaction v^th education services 
and with the costs ^of the services.; ^ • \ 

Recommendations , ^ ^ 

^Considering the range of topics covered and the original assignment 

for this paper, the recommendations will be limited to the following: 

« A cost of education index should b§ constructed for all of education 

(Summary #5). * ' 

2. As many of the suggested indicators ks possible sl^ld be used / ^ 
IF the 'daffa are already collected, and' available (Summary #8$. 

3. DOE Division MIS data elements should be inventoried and sent 
to the department of Edgc^tion Ml^ A careful study shoutd''%e?N^ade 
pf the data elements, incpding secondary analysis^ to determine^ 
additional cost indicators »may be found in the already cplleolfencr data* 
(Summary #9). 

4. A limited number of financial studies need to be conducted for 

the purpose of determining^^ the costs and their indicators; such studies should, 
be conduc{^d selectively and use sample rather than universe .data, begihning 
with 'those topics: ' 

a. Goal #1 Basic Skills i(Summary #7 and #10)^ 

b. Adult programs and. new deUyeVy systems (Summary #6); 
"c. External benefits 6f Education (Sumnnary #10).:v . 

t. No attempt at developing a unifc5rm coding system -for all of 
Florida education shouldv be contemplated until it is determined that the 
results from carrying out recommendations^ 1-4 will not provide the ^ 
cost indicators appropriate fpr. educational , planning- purposes (Summary 

6. Once cx set . of indicators have been identified, preliminary data 
collected and their relationship to .actual costs 'defined, another round 
of regional conferences %hould b6 held .with educational officials, teachers 
and others to assess the face validity of the 'indicators and their possible 
value for local^ lanning efforts. * ^ 

'4(t ■ 



